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Editorial Comment 


Open the Door, Joe! 


AYOR F. H. LaGUARDIA of New 
York, in addressing the recent annual 
conference of the American Public Works 
Association, urged a nationwide exchange of 
municipal personnel between cities: ‘We 
must work out some arrangement for the 
interchange and promotion of engineers and 
architects who enter the public field... . 
The same can be said for the career men of 
the public health department.” This endorse- 
ment of the career service principle in gov- 
ernment led Frank W. Herring, director of 
the American Public Works Association, to 
write to an imaginary councilman the fol- 
lowing letter, published in a recent issue of 
the Public Works Engineers’ News Letter: 
“Dear Joe: Your town has a pretty good 
civil service system, Joe, brought about to a 
large extent by your own efforts, which does 
minimize the effects of politics. But how can 
a real career service ever be developed if 
cities like yours, and there are hundreds of 
them, insist that the local service be reserved 
for home-town boys? Where does the career 
come in? Your public works department, I 
believe, has room for no more than four 
trained engineers. Suppose you get a likely 
young fellow and after he has been with 


you four or five years he is capable of being 
your city engineer. You’ve got a good city 
engineer now, and he looks right healthy. 
Where’s the young buck to go? Most other 
cities can’t employ him, even if they need 
him badly, because he has been living in 
your town, and they want to keep their city 
jobs for their own home-town boys. Unless 
this lad is satisfied to stay in his present job 
indefinitely, his “career” is through right 
there. Maybe your city engineer himself has 
grown bigger than any job your city govern- 
ment has for him. If a larger city can’t use 
him the only thing for him to do is to leave 
the public service and go into business. Gov- 
ernment has already lost a lot of good 
talent that way. You can be certain that 
private business won’t turn him down be- 
cause he lived in your city. 


“You have said that the local man knows 
the local situation better and therefore will 
make a more suitable public servant. 
Baloney! How much do you suppose the 
local boys know about the detailed problems 
of your city’s government? They have to 
learn 99 per cent of it after they get on the 
job anyway. They might be able to find 
their way around town easier than an out- 
sider could, but a public works engineer 
isn’t a taxi driver. And anyway, familiarity 
with your geography can be gained in next 
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to no time by any one this side of feeble- 
mindedness. 

“Your town’s insistence on local residence 
for public service appointments is pretty 
shortsighted, Joe. You’d better eliminate it 
from your civil service rules. That would 
benefit your town, your town’s employes, and 
your potential talent, both local and ‘for- 
eign,’ and would be a step toward the 
advancement of local government generally.” 


* * * 


Building Up Prestige 
[* IS ten years ago now that Leonard D. 
White, by interviewing several thousand 
residents of one of our large cities, obtained 
a cross-section on the relative prestige value 
of public and private employment. That 
there were almost twice as many responses 
favorable to industrial employment as to 
public employment was a reproach to public 
employees. Perhaps there has been some 
improvement in the past decade but the 
general observation would still hold true 
that private employment is held in higher 
regard than public. Although considerable 
attention has been given to the value and 
techniques of municipal reporting and pub- 
licity, too little thought has been given to 
the matter of personal relationships between 
officials and citizens. Public relations is con- 
cerned with relations between the public and 
its government, but we must remember that 
both the public and our governments are 
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made up of individuals and that the prestige 
of the public service must rest upon the 
acts and attitudes of individual public 
servants. 

Public officials, particularly at the local 
level, have little claim to sympathy over lack 
of public appreciation or low prestige of 
their offices. The constant and close affilia- 
tion of the people with them and their work 
offer sufficient opportunity for them to de- 
termine, over a period of time, the degree 
of respect and prestige value of their posi- 
tions. If it is low in the scale they can blame 
no one but themselves. 

We still encounter in our city halls self- 
satisfied clerks and secretaries who resent 
having their perusal of the morning paper 
interrupted before 9:30 A. M. We can still 
get a gruff answer over the phone when we 
call the city hall to complain about the gar- 
bage can that was damaged by a careless 
collector. We are still human enough to get 
more irritated over a discourteous reply from 
a clerk at the treasurer’s counter than over 
the tax rate. Some public officials are slow 
to learn how rapidly and simply prestige can 
be built up by playing the réle of the servant 
of the people rather than that of their mas- 
ter; by tidiness and cleanliness in municipal 
buildings and city offices; and by keeping 
equipment clean and in good repair. By a 


thousand and one similar devices is prestige 
built. 


Wish I Were an Executive-—Executives have it easy—and get big pay. They 


have nothing to do but— 


Think up plans and policies. Decide what is to be done and then tell somebody 
to do it and then listen to reasons why it can’t be done. 

Then, follow through to see if it has been done. Inquire why it has not been 
done, and think up arguments to break down the alibis. 

Then, follow up a second time to see if the thing has been done, only to discover 


that it has been done but done incorrectly. To conclude that as long as it has been 
done that way, it may as well be left as it is. 

And then to consider how much simpler and better the thing would have been 
done if he had done it himself in the first place. 

Yes, I wish I were an executive; then I could have all the grief, worry, and 
headaches about the business. 

Well—perhaps I’d just like to get the executive’s pay and not have any of his 
responsibilities —The Layout. 
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Changing Concept of the Community * 


By ARTHUR N. HOLCOMBE! 


Chairman, Department of Government, Harvard University 


“In the larger area of administration political organization has 
failed to keep pace with the expanding sense of community . . . and 
our community-mindedness finds itself without a proper habitation.” 


HE meaning of the latest crisis in the 

history of Faneuil Hall is clear. 

Faneuil Hall has become only one, and 
by no means a leading one, among many 
facilities for the formation and expression of 
public opinion in this community. Modern 
improvements in the collection and distribu- 
tion of news and especially the advent of the 
radio are reducing the importance of halls 
of every kind in the development and appli- 
cation of the power of public opinion. No 
public hall today can fill the place in the 
community occupied by Faneuil Hall during 
its first century. But age has its compensa- 
tions, and in the case of Faneuil Hall it has 
given the ancient edifice a new function of 
incalculable value. Symbols of character 
and ideals every community must have, and 
it is the fate of Faneuil Hall to have become 
the leading symbol in this community of two 
of its most important traits. It is our leading 
symbol of public spiritedness, and it is also 
our leading symbol of a trait which is similar 
but not quite the same, community minded- 
ness. 

The development of political symbols is 
a peculiar process. In many countries living 
men seem to make the most convenient and 
suitable symbols of political ideas and ideals. 
Kings reign, though they do not govern, and 
must be capable of symbolizing what is 
deemed best in the national character, or 


* Extract of an address delivered at the twenty- 
fifth annual conference of the International City 
Managers’ Association at a special session held 
in Faneuil Hall in Boston on September 27, 1938. 

1 Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Holcombe, who holds a 
Ph. D. degree from Harvard University, studied 
at the universities of Berlin, Munich, Paris, and 
the London School of Economics. He has been a 
member of various federal and state commissions, 
is the author of several books in the field of po- 
litical science, and was president of the American 
Political Science Association in 1936. 


give way to others who can. But in our 
country, where the law rather than men 
should reign, and community traits and pur- 
poses cannot be successfully personified, 
inanimate objects must serve as public sym- 
bols. Scraps of paper are our most cherished 
possessions, and the public buildings asso- 
ciated with these scraps of paper acquire a 
symbolic importance which the palaces of 
kings can never rival. 

The development of a Hall bearing the 
name of Faneuil into one of America’s 
political symbols is a paradox of history. 
The Faneuil family were comparatively late 
comers to America and, becoming Tories at 
the Revolution, were among our earliest 
exiles. Nobody will deny that Peter Faneuil 
was a public-spirited man. Conceding that, 
as a wealthy householder, he had a strong 
personal interest in the abatement of the 
overgrown and annoying practice of ped- 
dling foodstuffs from door to door, and in 
the regulation of hucksters, he contributed 
far more than his share to the establishment 
of a better system of retail trade. But Peter 
Faneuil was not the only public-spirited man 
hereabouts in colonial times. He was merely 
one of a long line, of which John Harvard 
was the first, and Benjamin Franklin prob- 
ably the boldest and most farsighted. If 
Faneuil Hall has become the most impressive 
symbol of public spiritedness in this com- 
munity, the explanation must lie in the 
extraordinary quantity of public spirit on 
the part of many other Bostonians which 
found effective expression here, rather than 
in any unique contribution on the part of 
the original donor. It was not the greatness 
of Faneuil’s gift, though the gift reflected 
intelligent imagination and practical sagacity 
in high degree, but the grandeur of the pur- 
poses which have been expressed in this Hall 
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and of the resolutions which have been 
formed here, that has endowed this building 
with its symbolic character. 

The devotion of individual wealth to the 
general welfare is an obvious form of public 
spirit which is happily common throughout 
the United States. It is however a form of 
public spirit which can distinguish only the 
rich. The devotion of individual talent and 
zeal to the same general welfare without 
pecuniary compensation is another form of 
public spirit which, unlike the former, may 
distinguish the poor as well as the rich. It 
also is happily common throughout the 
United States. But it has been the special 
distinction of this section of the country to 
organize the activities of public-spirited men 
and women into a method of government, or, 
to speak more precisely, into a system of 
public administration. Concerning this sys- 
tem I wish to offer to city managers a word 
of comment. 

The foundations of the New England sys- 
tem of public administration by amateurs 
were laid in the New England town. The 
administration of town affairs was entrusted 
to a board of selectmen consisting of three 
to nine members of the town meeting elected 
annually for the purpose. The administra- 
tion of Faneuil Hall and of Faneuil Hall 
Market, for example, originally lay with the 
selectmen of Boston. These men served 
without pay and stood ready to undertake 
any public business which might require 
attention. As public affairs became more 
numerous and complex, special committees 
were appointed by the selectmen or elected 
by the town meeting to handle those matters 
which were particularly exacting of time and 
talent. Thus school committees and water 
committees and boards of health came into 
existence. When towns grew into cities the 
committee system of administration through 
the unpaid activities of citizens who serve 
for love of the service was continued. Boards 
of selectmen disappeared from the larger 
centers of population, but the amateur spirit 
flourished in the administration of public 
affairs on a wider scale than before. Eventu- 
ally, a century ago, the amateur spirit was 
introduced into the field of state administra- 
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tion, and the early state boards of education, 
of charity, and of health brought new lustre 
to the government of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. 

The system of public administration 
through state boards manned by public- 
spirited amateurs offered a matchless oppor- 
tunity for public service in an age when 
ordinary prudence and something more than 
ordinary zeal for the general welfare were 
the best qualifications for conducting local 
and state affairs. Able and diligent board 
chairmen, like Charles Francis Adams, the 
first head of the board of railway commis- 
sioners, and Dr. Henry P. Walcott, for many 
years head of the state board of health, 
rendered distinguished service to their state 
and to the administrators of similar affairs 
throughout the country. In other cases wise 
chairmen had the good sense to support the 
measures of talented and zealous secretaries, 
like Horace Mann of the state board of 
education and Frank B. Sanborn of the state 
board of charity, whose long-continued serv- 
ices fostered the establishment of farsighted 
policies in the administration of public edu- 
cation and charity. This system of adminis- 
tration by public spirited amateurs has now 
been abandoned in all fields in which it for- 
merly flourished. Professionalism has taken 
its place, where the service has not fallen 
into the irreverent hands of spoilsmen. 

The leading students of public administra- 
tion, notably the eminent public businessman 
who honors us by taking the chair on this 
platform this afternoon (Mr. Louis Brown- 
low), have supplied cogent reasons why 
under the exigent conditions of the modern 
world the amateur should yield to the pro- 
fessional in the field of public administration. 
The recent report of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Administrative Management, the 
Committee over which Mr. Brownlow pre- 
sided with rare zeal and discretion, as I can 
personally bear witness, argues convincingly 
in favor of technical expertness as the proper 
basis of a sound system of public administra- 
tion in this highly specialized age. Certainly 
an association of professional city managers 
would be the last body of persons to listen 
gladly to an appeal for the acceptance of 
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good intentions as a substitute for sound 
training and broad experience. I have no 
desire to make such an appeal to them or to 
anybody else. But the thought lingers in the 
mind of a New Englander that it is desirable 
and should be possible to recover some of the 
lost advantages of participation 
in public administration by the 
intelligent amateur. 

Encouragement may be found 
for this view in the experience 
of what is still the most im- 
portant and the most exacting 
of all the various branches of 
public administration, namely, 
the administration of justice. 
Judges may be elected in some 
localities because they are pop- 
ular, but here they are ap- 
pointed because they are sup- 
posed to possess special quali- 
fications of a professional and 
technical character. But in the 
practical administration of justice they are 
closely associated with average men and 
women, the ladies and gentlemen of the jury, 
who relieve them of a part of what would other- 
wise be an intolerable burden of responsibil- 
ity. In other fields of public administration 
random samples of the interested public 
might well be employed by the specialists 
and experts, whom we all hope will be in- 
creasingly sought for all kinds of administra- 
tive agencies, as trained lawyers are sought 
for the bench, to temper the management of 
public affairs with the generalized outlook 
and peculiar sense of local responsibility of 
the average man and woman. City managers 
themselves might hope to gain a new free- 
dom in the adaptation of means to ends, if 
equipped with shock absorbers in the form 
of advisory committees of plain citizens to 
share the credit for wise decisions and at 
least a portion of the blame for those which 
turn out to be not so wise. 

Faneuil Hall, I have suggested, stands as 
a symbol not only of public spiritedness 
but also of community mindedness. Public 
spirit has no meaning unless attached to 
some particular public thereby forming a 
community. The original community was 
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the town. It was the principal area of ad- 
ministration in colonial times and for many 
years afterwards. It was utilized for admin- 
istrative purposes not only by the New 
England county and state governments, but 
also by the federal government. In the little 
town on the south shore where 
I spend my vacations there is a 
road called Surplus Street. The 
strangeness of the name led me 
to inquire concerning its origin. 
I learned that the road only 
last year celebrated its one hun- 
dredth anniversary. It was orig- 
inally built by the town’s 
share of the surplus revenue in 
the United States Treasury, 
which was distributed by au- 
thority of an act of Congress in 
the last year of the administra- 
tion of Andrew Jackson. In 
those days there was no Bureau 
of Public Roads, or WPA, or 
PWA, or Housing Authority, or Social Se- 
curity Board to see that the local authorities 
made a proper use of the federal largess. 
The local leaders were believed to be suffi- 
ciently community-minded to take care of 
their own. 

Today Boston has practically ceased to 
be a community. It is at best but a part of 
a metropolitan district. In some localities 
the organization of municipal government 
has kept pace with the expanding self-con- 
sciousness of the local community. In such 
localities local community-mindedness, with- 
in the limits imposed by the nature of local 
government, seems adequate for its purpose. 
Rightly organized municipal governments— 
and right organization, we all agree, neces- 
sitates city managers—are competent to per- 
form their legitimate tasks. But in the 
Boston Metropolitan District the organiza- 
tion of local government has not kept pace 
with the expansion of the sense of com- 
munity. It is not surprising that the state 
government has taken over many of the 
functions of the city. Even in this larger 
area of administration the political organiza- 
tion has failed to keep pace with the ex- 
panding sense of community. We in Massa- 
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chusetts often think of ourselves rather as 
New Englanders, and regret the lack of an 
administrative organization suitable to our 
expanding community - consciousness. Our 
areas of public administration have lost 
touch with reality, and our community- 
mindedness finds itself without a proper 
habitation. 

The disorganization of our local and re- 
gional communities reacts upon the opera- 
tions of our native public spirit. In evidence 
of this reaction I submit the last will and 
testament of the late Supreme Court Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. He was a notably 
public-spirited man and wished to leave the 
residue of his estate to the public for its 
use. In his father’s time he would have left 
it to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts or 
to some organ of the Commonwealth such as 
Harvard University then was. But he chose 
to leave his legacy to the nation, to be dis- 
posed by act of Congress. Such a legacy was 
not unprecedented. The Smithsonian Insti- 
tution at Washington is one splendid monu- 
ment to such a form of community-con- 
sciousness. But there were few Smithsons in 
the nineteenth century, at least in Boston or 
New England. Justice Holmes’ legacy is a 
significant sign of the times. 

Faneuil Hall symbolizes preeminently a 
particular type of community, the small local 
community which can assemble on foot at a 
central point. This type of community, like 
the form of government which accompanied 
it, is passing out of the lives of most of our 
people. The modern sense of community 
functions on a larger scale and demands 
larger areas of public administration. The 
council-manager plan has offered a system 
of local administration well suited to the 
character of the modern urban community. 
But the application of the principles of the 
council-manager plan to the municipal com- 
munity is not enough. It is needed also in 
those larger areas of community which inter- 
vene between city and nation. 

It is one of the painful lessons of recent 
years in public administration that the gov- 
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ernments of many of the states, like the 
governments of cities in the Boston Metro- 
politan District, are incompetent to ad- 
minister the pressing tasks of the present age. 
The area of administration does not corre- 
spond with any vital sense of community. 
Nor is it a convenient agent of genuine com- 
munities, whether local or national. The 
average state does not possess the financial 
strength, it cannot command the technical 
skill, to perform successfully the duties 
which fall between the proper provinces of 
the city and the nation. Only a fourth of 
the states exceed this average in population 
and taxable resources, and seem capable of 
becoming equal to their administrative re- 
sponsibilities in the present age. A third of 
the whole number of states possess less than 
one-half of the population and resources of 
the average state. It is futile to expect the 
governments of such states to supply satis- 
factorily the need for administrative agencies 
in the areas of community intervening be- 
tween city and nation. 

We must look forward to the extension of 
the essential principles of the council-man- 
ager plan to approved areas of regional 
administration. Despite the apprehensions 
in some quarters, lest our people find them- 
selves confronted with a group of TVA’s 
threatening to get out of hand, the void in 
our present system of public administration 
must be filled by the development of re- 
gional administrative mechanisms through 
which the essential principles of the council- 
manager plan may be applied in the larger 
areas of community-mindedness. But in 
planning this necessary development in the 
American system of public administration 
let us not forget the symbolism of Faneuil 
Hall. We wish to extend the professional 
spirit in public administration. But we do 
not wish to surrender the solid advantages 
of collaboration in public administration by 
public-spirited amateurs, charged with a 
sense of responsibility for tempering the 
metal of the expert with the indispensable in- 
fusion of community-mindedness. 
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Municipal Government, Pan-American Style 


By ALBERT LEPAWSKY* 
Executive Director, Federation of Tax Administrators, Chicago 


Intermunicipal co-operation among cities on the North and South American con- 
tinents got under way at a Congress held in Havana on November 14 to 19. 


HE First Pan-American Congress of 

Municipalities held at Havana, Cuba, 

on November 14 to 19, will remain a 
major landmark in the development and in- 
terchange of ideas in the field of public ad- 
ministration and municipal government. 

To begin with, many of the experienced 
participants, particularly the delegates from 
the United States who were veterans of in- 
ternational administrative conferences, felt 
that the Congress was one of the most worth- 
while and enjoyable international meetings 
of recent years. 

Secondly, instead of the cumbersomeness 
and formality which participants from the 
United States generally experience at for- 
eign conferences, and in spite of some diffi- 
culties with language and translation, it was 
felt that the discussions and deliberations 
of the Congress clicked along clearly and in 
a businesslike fashion. 

Thirdly, contrary to our expectations, the 
Latin-Americans made out a strong case for 
the comparative superiority of municipal 
government in the United States, both as to 
technique and results, and they depended on 
us to tell them how to do the job in their 
own countries. 

And, fourthly, in spite of our longer his- 
tory and apparently deeper attachment to 
representative democracy, it was the South 
and Central American delegates who more 
continually emphasized, as the high spot 
of the conference, democratic ideals and the 
methods of implementing genuine democracy 
through effective municipal government and 
administration. 


* Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Lepawsky, Ph. D., 1931, 
University of Chicago, was director of the re- 
search division, department of law, city of 
Chicago, 1935; assistant director, Public Admin- 
istration Clearing House, Chicago, 1936, and in 
his present position since 1937. 


Of the 21 American nations, all of them 
sent representatives from their cities. One 
hundred and thirty-five American cities were 
officially represented. Cuba led with 90 
cities, the United States was second with 11, 
Ecuador 8, Chile and El Salvador had 3 
each, Argentine and Dominican Republic 
2 each, and the rest 1. Canada, Newfound- 
land, and other British, French, and Dutch 
possessions which do not participate in Pan- 
American Union affairs, were not repre- 
sented. 

The cities from our own country which 
sent delegates included New York City, Mil- 
waukee, Birmingham, Rochester, Schenec- 
tady, Miami, Lexington (Kentucky), Union 
City (New Jersey), Huntington (Indiana), 
Columbia (South Carolina) and Cicero, 
(Illinois). 

In addition to official representatives from 
135 cities, 39 quasi-governmental institutions 
or related associations and universities were 
represented. Nineteen of these were from 
the United States and included the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association, Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, Public Adminis- 
tration Clearing House, Public Administra- 
tion Service, American Society of Planning 
Officials, Federation of Tax Administrators, 
and United States Conference of Mayors. A 
grand total of 400 delegates were registered. 


REPORTS AND RESOLUTIONS 


From this wide Pan-American representa- 
tion, there was submitted for consideration 
by the Congress a wealth of reports and 
resolutions. Aside from the speeches before 
the plenary session, 65 separate reports or 
supplementary papers were read before the 
five following commissions (committees or 
sections) of the Congress: (1) general topics 
and intermunicipal co-operation; (2) munic- 
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ipal organization and administration; (3) 
public utilities and public works; (4) trans- 
portation problems; (5) public safety and 
social problems, including planning. These 
reports, though sometimes verbose, were 
generally very thoroughly prepared. The 
report by Drs. Capablanca and Angulo y 
Perez, for example, on the subject “The 
Municipal Executive Power in America,” 
though couched in general terms, is one of 
the most complete current pieces of com- 
parative research now available on the sub- 
ject of the municipal executive. 

The numerous resolutions, recommenda- 
tions, declarations, decisions, or votes, con- 
tained in these documents or emanating from 
the discussion, were reported out from either 
these five commissions or their subcommis- 
sions and were finally boiled down to some 80 
items that were acceptable to the entire 
Congress. 

The largest number of these, 49, referred 
to recommendations favoring the provision 
of numerous municipal functions, chiefly 
health, welfare, planning, airports. One of 
these resolved that “it is desirable to direct 
the efforts of the public authorities toward 
public ownership of public utilities.” 

Another group of six items related to ad- 
visable practices concerning municipal or- 
ganization or staff functions including one 
recommending the adoption of a career sys- 
tem of public service and another recom- 
mending the study and consideration of the 
“democratic and efficient council-manager 
system in view of the excellent results that 
have been obtained in more than 450 munici- 
palities of the United States and Canada.” 

A third group of five items referred to 
municipal taxation and revenues, and in- 
cluded one recommendation that municipal 
finance be co-ordinated with national finance, 
and two more calling for sharing by the city 
in the increment in values resulting from 
public works and transportation projects. 
A fourth group of three resolutions favored 
some degree of municipal autonomy and 
home rule. 

Four resolutions gave thanks or recogni- 
tion to leaders in the field of municipal af- 
fairs, including one to the memory of Ruy 
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de Lugo Vina, a Cuban journalist who was 
one of the early advocates of international 
intermunicipal co-operation and who was 
killed in an airplane catastrophe in the 
Andes at the time of an official Cuban good- 
will flight publicizing the Congress. 

A sixth group of six resolutions indorsed 
projects concerning municipal history, cul- 
ture, and peace. Varied means were recom- 
mended to achieve peace, ranging from a 
simple but enthusiastic project for “gardens 
of peace” to be established in all municipali- 
ties, to some very strong and forthright reso- 
lutions stating that “the peace and security 
of any of the nations of America constitutes 
the peace and security of all America.” The 
Congress further resolved “that the city as 
an urban center and meeting place of non- 
combatants should be regarded under all 
circumstances as inviolable, and _ should 
therefore not be made a military objective 
for aerial or maritime bombardment.” 

Finally, a series of eight resolutions dealt 
with the work and machinery of the Congress 
and future inter-American municipal co-op- 
eration. While one of these resolutions, 
known as the “saving resolution,” subordi- 
nated the Congress’ expression of general 
principles to the constitutions and laws of the 
respective American countries, one provided 
for the submission of all the Congress’ reso- 
lutions, that is, the Final Act carrying the 
signature of all delegates, to the Eighth Pan- 
American Conference now meeting at Lima, 
Peru. Another resolved in favor of carrying 
on intermunicipal American relations ‘“with- 
out recourse to diplomatic intervention.” 

From the organizational standpoint, the 
most important item was the agreement to 
create with headquarters in Havana a Pan- 
American Committee of Inter-Municipal 
Co-operation which is to be appointed by 
the president of the Congress, Dr. Antonio 
Beruff Mendieta, mayor of Havana, and is to 
have the power to carry on interim functions 
until the time of the Second Congress, includ- 
ing the carrying out of the resolutions of the 
First Congress, co-operating in the inter- 
change of information, and publishing of 
a bulletin. 

The mechanics of the Havana Conference 
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were very effective and of unusual interest 
to the delegates from the United States. 
Upon registering, delegates selected the com- 
mission or commissions they would belong 
to. All the papers and reports were avail- 
able soon after registration. Decisions in 
the commissions and subcom- 
missions were made by a ma- 
jority vote of individual del- 
egates, while voting at the 
plenary sessions was by coun- 
tries. In spite of several late 
starts at the plenary sessions, 
the commissions started their 
work with relative promptness 
and stuck to their job dil- 
igently, some of the subcom- 
missions meeting as early as 
8:30 A. M. The chairmen of 
these commissions and subcom- 
missions took their jobs seri- 
ously and performed them ably 
and with a high degree of im- 
partiality that seems to be characteristic of 
the entire Latin-American parliamentary pro- 
cedure. Latin-Americans may be given to or- 
atory and declamation at certain points in 
their individual speeches, but their procedure 
is on the whole smooth and rapid and unemo- 
tional. On the floor or in the chair, we, rather 
than they, proved to be the excitable ones at 
times. 

It was interesting to watch the Initiatives 
Committee, which was a combination rules 
committee and steam roller, come out of the 
committee room after some delay, with 
Mayor Beruff going into action immediately 
as one of the most polite and dignified but 
forthright and fast-moving chairmen the 
writer has witnessed. 

With expert Dr. Gutierrez, the secretary- 
general of the Congress, and with congenial 
Mr. Franco or Dr. Calbo, the assistant sec- 
retaries always available on the rostrum, the 
business at the plenary session flowed along 
smoothly. Men like Moran, the technical 
adviser from the Havana city hall; Gonzalez, 
translator on loan from the American em- 
bassy; Mencia, of the Congress Secretariat 
and Inter-American Radio office; and 
Kennedy, the liaison man from Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House, were indispen- 
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sable aides and always ready to help. The 
tendency for assistants to stand up along 
with the chairman, the wearing of hats by 
the guards, the jingling of the bell by the 
chairman, may have confused the uninitiated 
from the United States, but we soon learned 
to appreciate the smooth overall 
conference protocol and proce- 
dure. 

Language was not an over- 
whelming difficulty for two rea- 
sons. Latin- Americans fre- 
quently talk our language, and 
while we seldom speak theirs, it 
is a very uncomplicated and di- 
rect tongue which somehow one 
does not have to know too well in 
order to follow the discussions in 
technical fields. Yet, it seemed 
to some of us to lack adequate 
synonyms or shadings for tech- 
nical purposes. Thus the word 
for “illicit” also had to serve as 
the term for “derogatory,” “economic” for 
“productive,” and our specific term “nonre- 
curring expenses” had to be expressed by the 
general term “extraordinary expenses.” 

For all that, the simplicity of the gram- 
mar, the forthrightness of the sentence struc- 
ture, the clear musical and wholly unexplo- 
sive pronunciation were a delight to the ear. 
Moreover, translators, who only occasionally 
slipped into the error of overly free interpre- 
tation, were omnipresent. We shall never 
forget some of them—those who spoke the 
most excellent American with practically no 
trace of accent, a snappy idiom, plenty of 
good slang, and a genuine sense of humor. 

The Hotel Nacional, high and imposing, 
yet of simple Spanish design, overlooking 
the Maine Monument and the Gulf of 
Mexico, was an excellent place to work and 
to stay. The story of its brief but bloody 
army revolt somehow seems mythical when 
one sees its clean and modern rooms, its 
splendid accommodations and lawns. The 
drive to the plenary sessions at the Capitolio, 
along the sea wall road, the Malecon, and 
the ornate Prado, was a frequent diversion. 
Substantial buildings in an uncomplicated 
Spanish style make Havana one of the 
world’s most attractive cities matched only 
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by the fertility of a countryside that sprouts, 
seemingly everywhere and without effort, 
palms and sugar cane and bananas. 

So appealing were the dinners, the con- 
cert, the beat of the maracas, the sway of 
the rumbas, the university visits, and the 
Presidential reception, that some of us just 
had to get away to see how the other half 
lived. So we visited the shanty town of 
Las Yaguas, the Palm Leaves, where the 
one-family, one-room houses of palm leaves 
are separated from one another by six inches, 
where two two-inch pipes, one at each end 
of the settlement, have been tapped off from 
the city mains for water, where the creek is 
the sewer, and where the kiddies can all 
afford to go barefoot in the warmth of 
Havana, half of them lacking either shirt or 
pants or both. There we found the whole 
interesting range of young Cubanos from the 
fairest of towheads to the darkest of the 
former slaves. 

The delegates from the United States got 
along very well. Mayor Daniel Hoan, the 
chairman of the American delegation, con- 
tributed both seriousness of purpose and 
good humor. Secretary Ickes told the 
Cubans, at their own request, how a nation- 
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ally administered public works program 
could eliminate graft, known in Cuba as 
“chibos” (goats), the great worry of some of 
the Latin-Americans. Mayor LaGuardia’s 
suggestions for inter-American cultural rela- 
tions led him to promise that the next time 
he comes to Havana he will speak Spanish 
providing Mayor Beruff speaks English. 
And when his comments about international 
peace were punctuated by the explosion of a 
photographer’s flashlight bulb, his immediate 
response, “Viva La Cuba,” brought down the 
house. 

There was some tendency for us to meas- 
ure things from our own point of view, but 
on the whole we were sensitive about a pos- 
sible charge of dominance. So much so that 
some of us began to talk about the United 
States of North America because there is 
also a United States of Mexico, a United 
States of Brazil, and a United States of 
Colombia. In fact, in speaking of our own 
municipal developments we began to look 
around for some new adjective, other than 
the term American, and, after failing to find 
one, we finally reconciled ourselves to re- 
ferring to our fellow delegates and also to 
ourselves as just plain Americans. 


Cities Go to the Polls 


By HERBERT A. SIMON* 
Staff Member, The International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


Important state and local issues were 
decided at the November 8 election. 


NTEREST in the battle between the 
elephant and the donkey somewhat ob- 
scured local issues when the nation went 

to the polls on November 8. Nevertheless, 
city voters made many important decisions 
on bond issues, tax levies, liquor sales, civil 
service, and pensions. These were not the 


* Epitor’s Note: After completing a B. A. de- 
gree in political science at the University of Chi- 
cago, Mr. Simon held a research assistantship in 
that institution in 1936-37. He is co-author of the 
publication entitled, Measuring Municipal Activ- 
ities. 


only issues determined by democratic proc- 
esses. Massachusetts voters advised their 
legislators to forbid a place on the public 
payrolls to women whose husbands are em- 
ployed. By a thumping majority of 1,517 to 
588, East Rutherford, New Jersey, decided 
not to resume its original name of Boiling 
Springs. 


STATE-WIDE REFERENDA AFFECT CITIES 


A number of state-wide referenda were of 
significance to cities. Arizona refused to 
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join the ranks of 13 states granting tax ex- 
emptions on homesteads by defeating a 
$5,000 exemption. California also rejected a 
$1,000 exemption on improvements on 
owner-occupied land which was a part of a 
single tax proposal. Florida and Louisiana, 
however, enlarged existing exemptions. Flor- 
ida added widows and single persons as 
home owners exempt from all property taxes 
on properties up to $5,000 valuation. 
Louisiana, which has been exempting home- 
steads up to $1,000 value from most prop- 
erty taxes, added a measure exempting 
homesteads built or purchased after January 
1, 1938, from three years’ taxes, provided 
prevailing wages are paid in construction 
and all materials are American-made. 

Voters registered disapproval of several 
other tax proposals balloted on in the vari- 
ous states. Along with California’s defeat of 
a proposal to substitute a land tax for sales, 
use, private automobiles, and other levies, 
went defeat in Maryland and Washington 
of graduated state income taxes. Proposal 
of the New Hampshire constitutional con- 
vention to authorize a broader tax base, in- 
cluding a sales tax and graduated inher- 
itance and income taxes, also was voted 
down. 

Colorado voters refused to repeal the 
chain store license and tax. Oregon voted 
down a transactions tax proposal for sup- 
port of old age pensions. Washington voters 
renewed a 40-mill limitation on property 
taxes in effect since 1932. In an “omnibus” 
amendment designed by its 1938 constitu- 
tional convention New Yorkers among other 
things prohibited the ad valorem taxation of 
intangibles and the taxation of undistributed 
profits. 

In both Louisiana and Arkansas voters 
passed on tax exemptions of industry. 
Arkansas approved exemption of new indus- 
tries and manufacturing plants from prop- 
erty taxes for a maximum ten-year period. 
Louisiana restricted to the next three years 
the period in which the state board of com- 
merce and industry may negotiate contracts 
for tax exemption of new factories. On the 
other hand, Louisiana parishes* will be al- 
lowed to issue bonds for the construction 


of canning plants to be leased to private 
operators. 

Earmarking of gasoline tax funds for 
road purposes only passed in every state 
except one where it was proposed. These 
included California, New Hampshire, and 
Michigan. Alabama defeated the proposal 
by a narrow margin. 

Old age assistance was liberalized in two 
states when South Dakota voted to increase 
benefits from $30 to $40 per month, and 
Missouri reduced eligibility age from 70 to 
65. Colorado retained its $45 a month pen- 
sion. California voters, by referendum, em- 
powered its legislature to reorganize the 
unemployment relief setup. Michigan voters 
veered the other way, refusing to accept a 
proposition to consolidate the ten state 
agencies working on various aspects of 
welfare. 

Six of the nine constitutional amendments 
presented to New York State voters were 
approved—several of them affecting cities 
throughout the state. The “catch-all” 
amendment, which passed, included a pro- 
vision which makes local pension laws con- 
tractual relationships on the part of the 
city. This alters previous legal decisions to 
the effect that employees had no vested rights 
to pensions. Amendment No. 3, which also 
passed, by increasing the state’s share of 
grade crossing elimination costs, relieves the 
cities of the principal burden of such elimi- 
nations. An amendment outlawing propor- 
tional representation for local elections— 
designed to assist the return of Tammany 
to power in New York City—was decisively 
defeated. New York City also was given 
permission to borrow $315,000,000 for 
transit unification. Amendment No. 5, which 
received the largest favorable majority, au- 
thorized the contracting of state debt up to 
$300,000,000 for loans for low-rent housing 
and slum clearance, the expansion of the 
debt limit of cities by two per cent, and 
granting of subsidies to municipalities or 
public housing authorities. 


E1icut Cities Apopt Crvit SERVICE 


Gains were recorded for the merit system 
in eight cities and one county which adopted 
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new civil service provisions, and in three 
cities where merit system coverage was ex- 
tended or provisions strengthened. 

Six New Jersey cities voted to place all 
municipal employees under civil service. 
Monmouth County, New Jersey, also made 
the same provision, while 11 New Jersey 
cities rejected civil service proposals at the 
polls. Municipalities adopting the merit 
system were Milburn, Park Ridge, Ruther- 
ford, Teaneck, West Orange, and Wood 
Ridge. Similar proposals lost in the cities of 
Bayonne, Belleville, Denville, East Ruther- 
ford, Garfield, Hawthorne, Madison, Passaic, 
Dunellen, Fair Lawn, and Bergenfield. Gar- 
den City, Michigan, voted to place the posi- 
tion of chief of police under civil service, 
while Highland Park, Michigan, approved a 
merit system for all city employees without 
qualifying examinations. 

Other civil service gains as the result of 
the recent ballots included the extension of 
the system in Detroit to cover employees of 
the municipal house of correction. Enact- 
ment of the new statute will bring virtually 
all Detroit city departments under the merit 
system. Cleveland voters also approved the 
extension of civil service to unskilled labor- 
ers. The vote will place more than 5,000 
workers on the merit basis. In Portland, 
Oregon, voters approved an amendment to 
the city charter permitting the civil service 
commission to prescribe any qualifications 
which it deems proper for any classified civil 
service position. The amendment also pro- 
vides definite age limits for members of 
the fire department. 


TAXPAYERS WarRY OF NEw Bonps, LEVIES 


Voters also passed judgment on Novem- 
ber 8 on more than $100,000,000 of pro- 
posed bond issues. A large portion of these 
issues were for the purpose of financing the 
cities’ shares of PWA construction projects. 
With the results unofficially tabulated on 
all the major items, the reports show $83,- 
420,000 bonds disapproved to $11,812,000 
approved. Heading the list was the state 
of Rhode Island with bond proposals aggre- 
gating $28,020,000, all of which were de- 
feated. San Francisco turned down $14,- 
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000,000. Baltimore did not submit the 
$10,000,000 of bond proposals which had 
been under consideration. Other bonds voted 
down include $4,000,000 Atlanta, Georgia; 
$2,000,000 Cincinnati, Ohio; $3,347,000 
Duval County, Florida; $3,000,000 Cleve- 
land, Ohio; $2,550,000 Fulton County, 
Georgia; $1,721,000 Jacksonville, Florida; 
$2,041,667 Duval County, Florida, School 
District; $1,250,000 St. Louis, Missouri; 
and $850,000 St. Louis County, Missouri. 
Successful bond elections included $3,000,- 
000 Montana; $1,600,000 Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania; $1,500,000 New Orleans, 
Louisiana; $1,500,000 Cincinnati, Ohio; 
$1,300,000 Owensboro, Kentucky; and 
$1,000,000 Savannah, Georgia. 

Economy was not the only factor causing 
the defeat of these proposals. In several 
states constitutional provisions requiring ap- 
proval of two-thirds of the voters prevented 
passage of the issues. Thus the St. Louis 
bonds received a 60 per cent favorable vote, 
and the St. Louis County bonds a majority, 
but failed to obtain the required two-thirds 
vote. Similarly all seven proposals submitted 
to Cincinnati voters received a substantial 
majority, but only three received the 65 per 
cent favorable vote necessary for passage. 

A number of Ohio cities voted extra tax 
levies to meet the deficit caused by the con- 
stitutional limitation of 10 mills on the 
amount of property tax that can be levied 
without referendum by city, county, and 
school district. Again, the requirement of a 
65 per cent majority proved an impassable 
barrier in some cases, but on the whole, tax 
levies, especially for schools, fared somewhat 
better than bonds. Most serious was the 
defeat of a proposed 2-mill levy for schools 
in Dayton, reported elsewhere in this issue 
of Pustic MANAGEMENT. 


CHARTER CHANGES SUCCESSFUL 


With the addition of one city at Novem- 
ber 8 elections, 475 municipalities of the 
United States and Canada now operate under 
the council-manager plan. The city adopting 
the plan was Yonkers, New York, popula- 
tion 135,000. Greenwood, South Carolina, 
favored a council-manager plan by a five-to- 
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one advisory vote but will require the ap- 
proval of the state legislature before the plan 
can be put into effect. Paducah, Kentucky, 
voted to retain its manager government at 
the November election, while Ashland, Ken- 
tucky, decided to abandon it. City manager 
proposals lost by narrow margins in Battle 
Creek, Michigan, and in four Massachusetts 
cities—Quincy, Northampton, Chicopee, and 
Cambridge. 

Two other cities made important changes 
in the composition of their city councils. 
New Bedford, Massachusetts, amended its 
90-year-old city charter, replacing a 30- 
member bicameral legislative body with a 
council of 11 members. Utica, New York, 
reduced the number of its councilmen from 
17 to 9. 

Schenectady, New York, voted “no” on a 
proposal to use proportional representation 
in city council elections. Defeat of the New 
York State amendment which would have 
banned “P.R.” has already been mentioned. 
Voting machines will be introduced in Palm 
Beach County, Florida, as the result of a 
referendum, but voters in Clearwater, Flor- 
ida, decided against machines. 


Docs, TAXICABS, AND SUNDAY Movies 


Local citizens were asked to pass on a 
large number of miscellaneous measures. 
Salem, Oregon, voters decided that they 
wanted a new courthouse, but didn’t want to 
pay for it. A referendum on the building of 
a courthouse passed by a substantial margin, 
but a second measure levying a tax to sup- 
ply the necessary funds was defeated just as 
decisively. New Orleans, Louisiana, voters 
were easiest to please. They passed every 
one of the twenty-eight proposals that were 
submitted to them—all by overwhelming 
majorities (the closest vote was 72,331 to 
3,950). 

Pensions and employee welfare were de- 
bated in California, Michigan, and New 
Jersey. Pasadena, California, voted to re- 
duce working hours of firemen. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, and Paramus and Rochelle Park, 
New Jersey, adopted fire and police pension 
plans; but liberalization of pension pro- 


visions was defeated in Midland Park, New 
Jersey, and Santa Monica and San Fran- 
cisco, California. Detroit, Michigan, voters 
decided against a three-platoon system for 
firemen and highest prevailing wages for city 
employees. The “closed back door” was 
adopted for Toledo city employees when a 
charter amendment was passed giving the 
civil service commission power to reinstate 
dismissed employees. One of the New York 
constitutional amendments already men- 
tioned makes pensions a contractual obliga- 
tion of the city, and another requires the 
40-hour week and payment of prevailing 
wages for public employees. 

Rochester, New York, will have daylight 
saving as a result of a referendum vote. 
Montclair, New Jersey, will have Sunday 
movies, but Knoxville, Tennessee, will not. 
Grocery stores in Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
need not close on Sunday. 

Prohibitionists can point to a number of 
victories in Ohio, New Jersey, and elsewhere 
under local option provisions. In Ohio, drys 
held three areas and won 45 which had been 
wet; wets won three dry areas and held 50 
which were contested. Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, voted to allow sale of liquor, but 
Flint, Michigan, banned sale of liquor by 
the glass. In Rochester, New York, 12 out 
of 13 precincts voted against sale of intoxi- 
cants. Sale of liquor on Sunday was banned 
in Midland Park, New Jersey, but permitted 
in Runnemede. Boston, Massachusetts, voted 
wet by a sizeable majority. 

In addition to the ban on married women 
in public employment, and the liquor issue, 
many Massachusetts jurisdictions voted on 
whether to permit pari-mutuel horse and 
dog racing and whether cab stands should 
be open to cabs of all companies. The fate 
of horse and dog racing varied from county 
to county, being permitted in some and 
banned in others. In general, the horses 
came out more favorably than the dogs. A 
decisive majority came out in favor of public 
cab stands, but a recount is under way to 
determine whether the measure received the 
required 30 per cent of the total vote cast 
in the state of Massachusetts. 




















Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 














Local Subsidies to Low-Cost Housing 


What amount are cities expected to con- 
tribute to low-cost housing projects under 
the new program of the United States 
Housing Authority? 


HERE has been a certain amount of 

confusion over this question since the 
local subsidies take the form of tax exemp- 
tion. No very complete statistics are avail- 
able as to how much such subsidies will cost. 
It is roughly estimated, however, that the 
yearly federal subsidies that will be paid to 
low-cost housing projects usually will 
amount to 40 per cent of the “economic rent” 
and that the local subsidies in the form of 
tax exemption will constitute another 20 
per cent. 

By the term “economic rent” is meant the 
collections that would be necessary to make 
a project self sustaining. The subsidies are 
applied to bring the figure down to an 
amount that low-income families can afford. 
Commercial projects, of course, would have 
to figure in terms of “economic rents.”’ They 
would have to pay back the entire cost plus 
taxes and other operating expenses. The dif- 
ference between this combined subsidy and 
the “economic rent” is what the tenants in 
low-cost housing projects will actually pay. 
Thus, assuming the figure of 60 per cent 
given above as the combined federal and 
local subsidy, rents of $4 per room per month 
in a public housing project would have to 
be increased to $10 if the project were pri- 
vately financed, without subsidy. 

Exact computation of the net loss to the 
city by this form of tax subsidy is a difficult 
matter. It is estimated that if full taxes 
were paid, the rents would have to be in- 
creased about $2.50 per room per month. 
By way of a specific example, officials of the 
USHA cite the case of a hypothetical project 


costing $2,000,000 .that will provide accom- 
modations for 400 families. The payment of 
full taxes at a conservative 2 per cent rate 
with assessed valuation equal to full value 
would involve the sum of $40,000 a year, 
$100 per family, or about $2.75 per room 
per month for apartments averaging 3 rooms 
each ($2.00 per room per month for four 
room apartments). In the case of the 48 
projects completed by the old PWA Housing 
Division and turned over to the USHA, the 
service charge paid to the localities in lieu 
of taxes averages 3 per cent of the rent, 
while a new Cincinnati project provides a 
payment of 2% per cent. Assuming a rent of 
$4 per room per month, the service charge 
would amount to only about 12 cents per 
room per month, so that the net subsidy is 
$2.63 per room per month for three-room 
apartments. 

However, it is not entirely fair to base 
the estimate of the city’s subsidy on the 
valuation of the new housing accommoda- 
tions. Instead the loss of tax income due to 
the demolition of substandard housing should 
be calculated, and the service charge sub- 
tracted from this to obtain the net subsidy. 


‘It is estimated that the average taxes col- 


lected in so-called blighted districts amount 
to about $1.00 per month per room. If a 
family is moved out of this district into a 
new project where the service charge is $.12 
per room per month, the city loses a net 
income of $.88 per room per month, or a 
total of about $12,500 per year for the 400 
family project described above. It is pointed 
out, however, that there is much tax de- 
linquency in these run-down neighborhoods 
and moreover that there is a saving to the 
municipality in the cost of police, fire pro- 
tection, and welfare services when slums are 
eliminated. 
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Rotation of Fire Department Officers 


Is it advisable to rotate the company officers 
of the fire department? If so, how can the 
rotation be arranged? 


ren practice of occasionally rotating fire 

department officers from one platoon to 
the other has been adopted by a large num- 
ber of cities in order to preserve the unity of 
an individual company. Where there is no 
plan of rotation, cliques are apt to develop 
within the individual shifts of a fire company 
and the personality and individual methods 
of each officer are more likely to be stamped 
upon his platoon than is the case where the 
officers rotate. As most fire companies have 


a captain in charge and a lieutenant who is 


in command in the absence of a captain, 
unless the platoons occasionally rotate, half 
of the men never come in contact with the 
commanding officer of the company. 

There are a variety of systems in opera- 
tion designed to produce the rotation of offi- 


cers and men. In some departments the 
officers exchange shifts every six months. In 
other departments the officers and men have 
different change days or “long days on” so 
that each man works part of the week with 
each company officer. In some fire depart- 
ments each officer works alternating weeks 
with each platoon. The rotation of fire 
department officers from one platoon to the 
other is not an item of very great importance 
in good fire department administration, but 
it is a nicety which should help to keep 
platoons well balanced and provide greater 
unity in the department. It may involve 
some additional paper work in the adminis- 
tration of the department where officers and 
men are not kept assigned to one shift. The 
practice of rotating officers and men between 
the two platoons is probably more common 
among the larger fire departments in the 
country.—PeErcy BuGBEE, assistant manag- 
ing director, National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation. 














Municipal Finance and Personnel 
NEWS AND VIEWS 


Important developments in municipal finance and personnel administration 
are distilled for the busy administrator from publications of the Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association, the Civil Service Assembly, and other sources. 














FINANCE 


Schools Close to Balance Budget 


LANS for reopening schools in the city of 
Dayton, Ohio, based conditionally on the 
passage of an additional property tax levy of 
two mills were blasted on November 8 when 
voters defeated the levy by a vote of 35,000 
to 29,000. On the following day the board of 
education through a special committee with 
which it had been working, announced that 
the schools would resume operations on 
November 21, run until funds were ex- 
hausted—presumably in a few weeks—and 
then reopen on January 2, 1939 with funds 
which would be available for that year. 
The Dayton schools were first closed on 


October 28, two weeks before election day, 
when the board of education decided to 
adopt a “pay-as-you-go” plan of operating. 
Expenditures had long been exceeding in- 
come, and each year a portion of the school 
debt had been refunded to provide money 
for operation. 

The school district, which is entirely in- 
dependent of the city government, depends 
for the major portion of its income upon the 
property tax levy and an allotment from a 
State Foundation Fund. The state fund, 
derived from a 3 per cent sales tax, a liquid 
fuel tax, and an intangible property tax, was 
set up in 1935 after a state constitutional 
amendment reduced the maximum property 
levy for all local purposes from 15 mills to 
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10 mills. The new levy is apportioned 
among schools, city, and county in propor- 
tion to the share which they had received of 
the 15 mill levy. 

The immediate cause of bankruptcy was 
the failure of the State Foundation Fund 
revenues to live up to expectations. The 
fund is about one-third short of the amount 
budgeted for 1938. Another factor was the 
decline of delinquent tax collections. During 
1936 and 1937, total tax collections 
amounted to 115 per cent and 140 per cent 
respectively of the current levy. During 
1938, collections fell to 105 per cent of the 
current tax charge, and the board of edu- 
cation found itself without the income it had 
anticipated from that source when it laid out 
its plan of expenditures at the beginning of 
the year. 

School officials also pointed out that 
standards set by the North Central Associa- 
tion of Schools and Colleges prevented cur- 
tailment of expenditures, and that almost all 
other large Ohio cities have voted a special 
school levy to meet these standards. 

Opponents of the special levy based their 
refusal to sanction it on the claims: (1) that 
the board of education did not inform the 
public about the school situation before it 
became so serious; (2) that the North Cen- 
tral Association was too exacting in its 
requirements during the depression periods; 
(3) that the board of education was attempt- 
ing to force a vote by closing the schools 
shortly before election day; (4) that greater 
economy could be secured in school opera- 
tions by eliminating waste and “frills.” 





“THE Bonp BuyeEr’s” INDEX ON 
MUNICIPAL Bonp YIELDS 
(Twenty Large Cities) 


1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 
%o Jo Jo % % 

eens 3.16 262 3.25 381 5.48 
i oa 3.07 2.74 3.11 3.61 4.89 
(| no 3.05 290 3.04 3.55 4.74 
PONS icinass 3.19 3.15 3.03 337 4.56 
MOE aus 3.08 3.09 3.12 3.39 4.27 
fame ........ 3.05 3.04 3.00 346 4.17 
FWY «........ 3.00 3.06 2.99 331 4.01 
a 3.01 294 295 3.25 4.05 
nn 288 295 291 3.34 4.15 
ae 2.98 3.05 286 3.51 4.21 
Nov. ........ 2.90 3.15 2.85 3.34 3.94 
i 283 3.17 269 3.23 3.89 


Lowest Yield—2.62%, January 1, 1937 
Highest Yield—5.69%, May 1, 1933 
Source: Weekly Bond Buyer, December 3, 1938. 
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No solution of the school problem is in 
sight, except drastic slashing of expenditures, 
unless the state legislature acts to supply 
additional funds. — CHALMERS C. MILLER, 
director, Dayton Research Association. 


PERSONNEL 


Employees Combine for Medical Care 


M EDICAL as well as hospital care is 

provided by the Health Service Sys- 
tem of San Francisco, adopted as a charter 
amendment on March 8, 1938, by a vote of 
76,749 to 56,616. The system became effec- 
tive October 1, 1938, after its validity had 
been upheld by the supreme court of the 
state of California. Members of the system 
include, unless they seek exemption, all em- 
ployees of the city and county and the 
teachers and employees of the board of 
education who are members of the retirement 
system. For a payment of $2.25 per month, 
to be deducted by the city from members’ 
pay checks, virtually complete medical, sur- 
gical, and hospital care is provided. 

Every licensed doctor of medicine in San 
Francisco has been invited to join the pro- 
fessional staff from among which patients 
are free to choose their own physician. This 
arrangement meets the objection commonly 
raised against plans for group medical care, 
that such plans destroy the physician-patient 
relationship which is necessary for full con- 
fidence and successful treatment. 

The growth of group health plans in the 
public service stimulated delegates to the 
annual meeting of the Civil Service Assem- 
bly, held recently in Washington, D. C., to 
authorize a study by a committee of the 
Assembly of co-operative medical services 
as a responsibility of personnel administra- 
tion. 


Effects of Veterans’ Preference 


REFERENCE credits raised the position 

of veterans on eligible lists by an average 
of 26.3 places under Connecticut preference 
laws, according to a study by the state per- 
sonnel department. The law gives five and 
ten points credit to veterans who receive a 
passing grade on civil service tests. The el- 
igible lists studied included 106 veterans 
among the 585 successful candidates. A vet- 
eran who stood 205th on the list for claims 
examiner was raised to 54th position by pref- 
erence credits. 
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Cities Fly Black Flag for Traffic 
Fatalities 


A BLACK flag flown in Washington, D. C. 
to memorialize traffic deaths marks the 
capital as one of a number of cities that 
utilize dramatic, visible means of informing 
citizens of the need for safety. In Atlanta 
and Indianapolis also a black flag is a 
sign of a fatality, and a white banner desig- 
nates the day free from traffic tragedies. 

Two other cities—Evanston, Illinois and 
Marshalltown, Iowa—use a green and white 
“safety banner” which is flown at half-mast 
on days when traffic deaths occur. Port 
Arthur, Texas puts out a bulletin blackboard 
on a downtown street corner, on which is 
chalked the location of current traffic acci- 
dents. Brown County, Wisconsin and Peoria, 
Illinois have set up large safety clocks that 
show deaths and injuries of the year to date. 

“Death car’ exhibits from actual accidents 
call attention of drivers passing through the 
main street of Riverside, Illinois and Kansas 
City, Missouri to the results of reckless 
driving. 


Thirty-Six Cities Get Federal Funds 


for Public Forums 


HE United States Office of Education 

recently made available to 36 communi- 
ties approximately $150,000 for the further 
development of public forums. These funds, 
supplied from relief appropriations, will be 
used for the employment of certified profes- 
sional and clerical workers now on relief 
rolls to develop local forum plans in such 
cities as Birmingham, Little Rock, Long 
Beach, San Diego, Atlanta, Des Moines, 
Kalamazoo, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Trenton, 
Albany, Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Char- 
lotte, Oklahoma City, Portland (Oregon), 
Chattanooga, Austin, San Antonio, Seattle, 
and Milwaukee. 

In addition a sum of $60,000 will be used 
to employ competent forum leaders to oper- 
ate special forum demonstrations in 15 
states. Several of these projects will associ- 
ate four or more small communities in a 
co-operative program in which the services 
of a forum leader will be shared. These 


forum leaders will be selected by local edu- 
cational authorities who will contribute 27 
per cent of the compensation of the leaders 
from local school budgets or other local 
resources. 

In the public forum demonstration pro- 
gram operated between January and June, 
1938, forums were conducted in 153 small 
communities. The duration of the forum 
demonstrations averaged 10 weeks per cen- 
ter. In the 153 communities during the dem- 
onstrations 1,935 forum discussion meetings 
were conducted by the leaders. These meet- 
ings attracted a total attendance of 280,310. 


Robberies Increase 22 Per Cent in 
Cities Since 1936 


HE increase in 1937 of crimes against 
property, reversing a five-year decline, 
was continued except in the case of auto 
thefts during the first half of 1938. Rob- 
beries increased 5.2 per cent, burglaries 4.7 
per cent, and larcenies 4.3 per cent as com- 
pared with the first half of 1937. Compared 
with figures for 1936, the 1938 figures rep- 
resent the following increases: robbery 21.9 
per cent, burglary 16.9 per cent, larceny 21.8 
per cent. However, robberies are still 34.5 
per cent below 1931 figures, burglaries .8 per 
cent below, and auto thefts 54 per cent 
lower, while larcenies have increased 17.6 
per cent. To counterbalance somewhat the 
increase in crimes against property, there 
were decreases in the number of murders, 
manslaughters, rapes, and other felonious 
assaults during the first half of 1938. 
Fifty-five per cent of the crimes were 
larcenies, 23.6 per cent burglaries, 13.0 per 
cent auto thefts, and 4.3 per cent robberies, 
making a total of 95.9 per cent committed 
for the purpose of obtaining property. The 
remaining 4.1 per cent consisted of homi- 
cides, rapes, and other felonious assaults. 
Approximately one-half of the places bur- 
glarized were residences, 36 per cent of which 
were entered in the daytime. With reference 
to both residence and non-residence bur- 
glaries, it was found that 22 per cent oc- 
curred during the daytime. Thirteen per 
cent of the larcenies involved theft of prop- 
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erty valued in excess of $50; 64 per cent 
involved property ranging from $5 to $50 in 
value; and the property was valued at less 
than $5.00 in the remaining 23 per cent of 
the thefts. Recoveries of stolen automobiles 
amounted to 96 per cent. 

This summary, taken from Uniform Crime 
Reports for July, 1938, is based on crime 
reports submitted by 2,512 city and village 
police departments to the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. Returns were made by 904 
of the 983 cities over 10,000 population. 


Salary Cuts in Depression Upheld by 
State Supreme Court 


RECENT decision of the Wisconsin 
State Supreme Court frees cities in that 
state from liability for back pay of policemen 
and firemen whose salaries were cut during 
the depression. The decision was on an 
action brought against the city of Beloit, 
Wisconsin, in 1936 by a policeman who 
sought to recover salary deductions made by 
the city council in 1933. If the city of 
Beloit had lost the case, the police and fire- 
men of that city would have recovered over 
$75,000 in back pay, and other cities in the 
state would have been similarly affected. Of 
special interest is the statement by the court 
of the fundamental principles of council- 
manager government, upon which its decision 
was based. The issue was whether, upon the 
abolishment of the municipal police and fire 
commissions, its legislative as well as admin- 
istrative power was transferred to the city 
manager. The court said in part: 

“The retention of this power is inconsis- 
tent with the basic theory of the city man- 
ager plan, which is to abolish the elaborate 
system of checks and balances theretofore 
existing in the city government, to turn over 
the legislative powers to the city council as 
heretofore, and to turn over the executive 
and administrative powers to a hired man- 
ager. It is difficult to suppose that the legis- 
lature intended to preserve, as a condition 
for legislation decreasing the salaries of city 
employes, the recommendation heretofore ex- 
ercised by a board of five citizens appointed 
for definite terms and not removable at the 
pleasure of the mayor and council after the 
administrative powers of such board had 
been turned over to a hired city manager 
removable by the council at any time that 
his conduct of the city became unsatis- 
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factory to it. It is our conclusion that the 
city council’s power to decrease salaries was 
not conditioned upon a previous recommen- 
dation by the city manager and that the 
resolutions are not illegal or void, as claimed 
by plaintiff.”.—-A. D. TELrer, city manager, 
Beloit, Wisconsin. 


Medical Care Program Approved by 
Public Health Officers 


g pan 67th annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association, which 
was held in Kansas City on October 25 to 
28, proved to be one of the most momentous 
meetings ever held by this professional soci- 
ety of public health workers. The Associa- 
tion went on record as endorsing the impor- 
tant features of the report of the President’s 
Interdepartmental Committee to Coordinate 
Health and Welfare which was submitted to 
the National Health Conference held last 
July, and in this respect joined other agencies 
like the American Medical Association 
and the American Dental Association which 
have approved the plan in principle. A rather 
surprising unanimity has replaced the orig- 
inal uncertainty about the program as it 
has become better known. Since it appears 
to be politically acceptable to all parties, it 
is expected that the coming Congress will 
consider favorably liberal provisions along 
all the lines of the National Health Program. 

There appears to be general agreement 
that there should be a single state agency 
made administratively responsible for carry- 
ing out all the provisions of the National 
Health Program as they are enacted into 
law, and that this agency should be the 
state health department. Affirmatively, there 
are good reasons why the health department 
appears to the health workers to be the best 
agency at the state level for this purpose 
because it is most likely to be able to pro- 
vide professionally qualified personnel and 
to maintain high standards of medical care. 
This basic recommendation would not pre- 
clude a working arrangement in some states 
where existing machinery might function 
well through another channel, provided that 
the state health officer retains administrative 
control over the expenditure of funds for this 
purpose which the state may receive from 
any source. This proposal is in accord with 
the recommendation of the Interdepart- 
mental Committee that the program should 
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be developed around and based upon the 
existing preventive health services and with 
action by the American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation. 

The Association has stated its conviction 
that in the initiation and development of 
the program wide latitude should be given to 
the states in the definition of the population 
to be served and the method of providing 
medical service. It also appears wise to allow 
similar latitude with regard to the method 
of raising funds in the states to accomplish 
approved objectives. 

Municipal officials will also be interested 
in the plans of this program which not only 
aim for the conservation of health and vital- 
ity but also, and very importantly, aim at a 
reduction of the rdle of sickness as a cause 
of poverty and dependency. The public 
health workers believe that recent experience 
demonstrates that the Social Security Act 
provisions for aid to the states for health 
work provide a suitable framework for the 
expansion of preventive health services. They 
believe that it is essential that personnel 
standards should be set up which must be 
met by each state before federal aid is made 
available to it, and that the state and federal 
agencies should withhold payment for sub- 
standard services. 

This meeting was held under the presi- 
dency of Arthur T. McCormack, health offi- 
cer of Kentucky. Abel Wolman, chief en- 
gineer of the Maryland State Department of 
Health and professor of sanitary engineering 
at Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and 
Public Health, Baltimore, was elected presi- 
dent-elect—REGINALD M. ATWATER, execu- 
tive secretary, American Public Health 
Association. 


Four Cities Expand Planning Activities 
to Include Suburbs 


ECOGNIZING the need for expansion 

of planning activities to deal co-opera- 
tively with problems of their respective sub- 
urbs, four cities have recently established 
regional planning associations to cover their 
entire metropolitan areas: Denver, Colorado; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
and Tucson, Arizona. 

Rapid suburban growth in these cities, 
similar to that of most metropolitan centers, 
posed problems relating to public utilities, 
housing, zoning, and subdivision regulation. 


Through the extension of planning activity 
these cities will attempt, as one objective, 
to protect residential areas from the over- 
expansion of business districts, which would 
tend to reduce residential property values. 

The planning agencies will assist in con- 
trolling developments of the outlying areas 
to prevent the spread of rural slums. In the 
Denver area, for example, the program in- 
cludes the establishment of sewerage and 
water districts for unincorporated villages. 
By this means, Denver plans to avoid cre- 
ation of suburbs which, unable to support 
such municipal services, might necessitate 
annexation to the city or become a general 
health menace. 

Similar planning objectives are reported for 
the Cleveland regional planning association, 
composed of 39 communities in Cuyahoga 
county. Pittsburgh’s regional planning as- 
sociation proposes a program of traffic study, 
waterfront development and flood control to 
include its suburban area, in addition to 
providing suitable land use, while the Tucson 
planning group will attempt to coordinate 
neighborhood planning for its entire metro- 
politan territory. 


Survey Suggests Need for New Bicycle 
Ordinances 


eS cities are recognizing the 
revival of bicycling as a factor in their 
traffic problem, the increase in cycling acci- 
dents, which in 1937 resulted in 700 deaths 
and 35,000 injuries, indicates that most city 
ordinances covering bicycling fail to provide 
adequate safety measures, according to a 
report recently issued by the Northwestern 
University Traffic Safety Institute. 

The number of cycling fatalities and in- 
juries has doubled since 1932, and most of 
the bicycling ordinances now in effect have 
been enacted since 1934. While all of the 16 
ordinances studied provide for the registra- 
tion of bicycles and grant police the au- 
thority to administer regulations, they give 
little attention to safety equipment. Only 
three cities require inspection of bicycles for 
mechanical fitness and only one demands 
that the cycle have brakes. Only a few cities 
regulate bicycles in traffic. Eight of the 
ordinances prohibit cycling on sidewalks and 
two permit it. Seven cities make extra riders 
illegal. In the cities of Eugene and Grants 
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Pass, Oregon, cyclists must pass a test on 
riding ability and also a written examination 
on traffic laws. Most of the laws provide 
punishment by fines, jail sentences, or im- 
pounding of the bicycle for violations. 

The report, entitled Bicycles and Traffic 
Safety, suggests that an adequate municipal 
bicycle ordinance should provide for the 
registration and licensing of bicycles with a 
standard license plate. Also suggested is the 
periodic inspection of bicycles for required 
safety equipment. The report advises that 
ordinances specifically regulate the conduct 
of bicyclists as to speed, signaling for turns, 
automobile “hitchhiking,” riding abreast, 
and riding while intoxicated. It also advises 
supervision of bicycle rental agencies. 


Protecting Residential Areas From 
Blight 


sips protect sound residential areas from 
deterioration and slum encroachment, 
the HOLC has taken the lead in launching a 
neighborhood improvement drive in a se- 
lected area in Baltimore. The Baltimore 
Housing Authority and real estate groups are 
participating in the project. The essential 
purpose of this co-operative work is to induce 
property owners to make certain repairs on 
the assurance that the value of individual 
holdings will be enhanced. Experienced ap- 
praisers will be assigned by the HOLC to 
aid in the work so as to give each home 
owner a definite estimate of the improved 
values that will result. 

The district in which the work will be 
done embraces 50 city blocks and includes 
about 1,600 homes in what is known as the 
“Waverley” district. Although a compara- 
tively old district, it includes block after 
block of fine new homes and the bordering 
residential areas on all sides except the south 
are high in property value. Although the 
Waverley survey is an independent project, 
it will gather all the data necessary in that 
area for a city-wide survey the United States 
Housing Authority contemplates in the near 
future. 

The assumption is that the HOLC would 
benefit by the increased value of the prop- 
erties it owns, just as would every private 
home owner; that mortgage companies would 
be making their mortgages more secure and 
find an outlet for funds now idle; and that 
the city would be rewarded for improvements 
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in streets and park areas by sounder tax 
values and the elimination of future slums. 
WPA assistance is being requested. It is 
understood that similar projects are being 
planned for New Orleans and Memphis.— 
American Society of Planning Officials. 


Community Centers Built by Nearly 
200 Cities and Towns 


URING the past three years nearly two 
hundred cities and towns have con- 
structed municipal auditoriums and civic 
centers with the aid of WPA. These com- 
munities range in size from Sanford, Col- 
orado, with a population of 600, to Durham, 
North Carolina (52,000) and Glendale, Cali- 
fornia (62,000). In each instance the city, 
or sometimes the county, sponsored a project 
and supplied part of the funds and the WPA 
supplied the necessary labor. In addition, a 
number of older auditoriums in large cities, 
such as Oakland, California, and Atlanta, 
Georgia, have been entirely remodeled. 
Most of the auditoriums provide other 
facilities such as space for municipal offices, 
community theaters, gymnasiums, armory 
space, and rooms for the public library. For 
example, the Glendale auditorium is part of 
a complete civic center, including a swim- 
ming pool and other facilities. The Santa 
Barbara, California, auditorium includes 
facilities for housing the local units of the 
California National Guard. Structures to 
house local units of the National Guard also 
were built to include auditorium facilities in 
some 20 odd North Carolina towns and 
cities, the largest of which is the Durham 
auditorium-armory built at a cost of more 
than $92,000. Auditoriums were built by 
eight Colorado towns, 22 Kansas cities and 
towns, 19 towns in Georgia, 12 in South 
Dakota, and 13 in Minnesota, to mention a 
few of the states. The Cape Girardeau, Mis- 
souri, auditorium now under construction 
will seat 5,000 persons when completed and 
will be the fourth largest municipal audi- 
torium in Missouri. Among the other cities 
in which auditoriums have been built with 
WPA aid are Kenosha, Wisconsin; Corbin 
and Franklin, Kentucky; Brookings, Sioux 
Falls, Pierre, and Aberdeen, South Dakota; 
Cedartown, Cornelia, Quitman, Toccoa, and 
Waycross, Georgia; and Phillipsburg, Colby, 
Elkhart, and Salina, Kansas. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 

















ARKNESS a Factor in Pedestrian Deaths. 

In 13 large cities, 74 per cent of adult 
pedestrians killed in traffic during 1937 were 
struck after dark. The high pedestrian death 
rate is attributed in part to ignorance on the part 
of many pedestrians of their invisibility after 
dark and intoxication may be an important fac- 
tor in many instances. 


Trend Toward State Property Assessment. 
Four of the nine state legislatures which met in 
regular session during 1938 conferred on their 
state tax departments responsibility for the 
assessment of property formerly held by local 
assessors, by placing the assessment of securi- 
ties, chain stores, or motor vehicles in state de- 
partments. A number of states had previously 
brought assessment of public utility property. 
mines and forests, under state jurisdiction. 


Twenty Small Cities Begin Planning Activity. 
In six small Massachusetts cities, new planning 
boards have been established, authorized by re- 
cent state legislation to prepare master plans 
for the city, to plan street and park develop- 
ment, and to exercise control over land subdi- 
vision. The cities include Adams, Dalton, Mid- 
dlefield, North Providence, South Hadley, and 
Southwick. Fourteen other new local planning 
boards were set up this year in widely scattered 
sections of the country: Superior and Wauke- 
sha, Wisconsin; Clear Lake and Hawarden, 
Iowa; Concord, Bartlett, Hopkinton and Hud- 
son, New Hampshire; Brookhaven, Amityville, 
and North Pelham, New York; Ecorse, Michi- 
gan; Santa Cruz, California; and Yakima, 
Washington. 


Merger Plans Proposed in Los Angeles. Steps 
looking toward consolidation of city depart- 
ments were recently taken in Los Angeles, with 
the appointment by the city council of a special 


* Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, International City Managers’ Association, 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, National 
Association of Assessing Officers, and National 
Association of Housing Officials. 


charter amendment committee. An important 
item on the committee’s program is the inves- 
tigation of 22 independent commissions. It has 
been asserted that reduction of this number to 
five or six would save the city several hundred 
thousand dollars annually. 


Buses Replace Street Cars. Charlotte, North 
Carolina, recently substituted modern motor 
buses for street car service which was started in 
1887. Buses cover more extended routes. The 
streets containing street car tracks have been 
repaved. Motorization of Detroit’s transporta- 
tion system has moved a step nearer completion 
with the substitution of buses for street cars on 
night runs on Woodward Avenue, the city’s 
main business thoroughfare. Since 1934 the 
city has acquired 1081 buses. Plans are under 
consideration to extend bus service still further 
with the purchase of 500 additional buses. 


Five-Day Week. A five-day working week was 
approved for all employees of the city and 
county of San Francisco, California, by its 
board of supervisors on October 24, 1938. Off- 
ces which remain open on Saturday will be 
manned by skeleton staffs. A five-day week for 
all employees in the Department of Purchase 
in New York City, except for a skeleton force 
necessary in several divisions and storehouses 
was recently established by Russell Forbes, com- 
missioner of purchase. 


Work Begun on Two-Way Police Radio. A 
start is being made toward equipping the Chi- 
cago police department’s squad cars with two- 
way radio sets, with the construction of a new 
radio receiver. The cost is estimated at $1,000 
for the receiver and $300 apiece for the squad- 
car sets. It is anticipated that all of the depart- 
ment’s 200 cars will be equipped before- next 
July. 


Centralized License Bureaus. In nearly all of 
17 cities of more than 300,000 population where 
officials were questioned, a central license bu- 
reau is regarded as desirable for public conven- 
ience and close financial control. Completely 
centralized bureaus for all kinds of licenses from 
business to dog licenses are operated by Cincin- 
nati, Minneapolis, Newark, and San Francisco. 
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New Fire Ordinances. Dallas, Texas, recently 
adopted an ordinance prohibiting the retail sale 
and discharge of fireworks. Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, has passed a flammable liquids ordinance. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has approved the construction 
of three new fire stations to replace three exist- 
ing stations in unsatisfactory locations. 


Dramatize Accident Prevention. The District 
of Columbia flies a white banner every day there 
are no traffic deaths on its streets and a flag 
bearing skull and bones after a fatality. Indian- 
apolis also uses white and black flags to let 
citizens know about traffic fatalities. 


Air Pollution Survey. The department of 
smoke inspection and abatement of the city of 
Chicago on November 8 began a one-year air 
pollution survey for which the WPA has allotted 
$392,000. 


Lower Utility Rates. The city council of 
Austin, Texas, has reduced electric rates 10 per 
cent effective January 1. The first 30 kilowatt- 
hours will be 6 cents per kilowatt hour, next 50, 
3.5 cents; next 200, 2 cents; and all over 1.5 
cents. The city council of Miami, Florida, has 
ordered the privately owned water company to 
reduce gross water rates 16-2/3 per cent. The 
city of Dallas, Texas, is taking steps to obtain 
lower gas rates and a reduction in electricity 
charges for industrial patrons. 


Low-Cost Pavement.Thecity of Red Oak, Iowa, 
is building low-cost street pavements 25 feet wide 
at a cost of $25 for each 45-foot frontage. This in- 
cludes steel reinforced concrete curbing with a 
modified gutter and with a gravel base clay 
bound and a bituminous surface composed of 
primer coat, two binder courses, and a seal coat 
using crushed limestone. The work is being 
done with WPA labor. The $50 which repre- 
sents the city’s share for each 45 feet of pave- 
ment length is being paid for by direct assess- 
ments, the work being done only when 100 per 
cent of the property owners agree to the project 
and sign a waiver on all legal procedure neces- 
sary for a special assessment. 


No Fee Required. There is usually a fee 
charged by a bank or trust company which acts 
as paying agent for a municipality in the pay- 
ment of its bonds and bond coupons. It is 
reported that some financial institutions have 
said such fees were required by federal regula- 
tions. But the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration and the Federal Reserve Board report 
that there is at present no rule or requirement 
dealing with a paying agent’s fee for the 
handling of bonds and coupons. 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


The Negligence of WPA Workers. The city 
of Duluth, in a decision handed down by the 
Minnesota Supreme Court on October 14, 1938, 
was held liable for damages caused by the neg- 
ligence of WPA workers engaged in blasting op- 
erations in improving the city streets. The court 
pointed out that the work was superintended 
by city officials and the city was not required to 
accept or retain on the job men selected by the 
WPA. The court said the evidence justified the 
finding that the workers were so far under the 
city’s control as to be considered its employees. 


Housing Law Upheld. The city of Columbia, 
South Carolina, was made a defendant in a 
recent case before the state supreme court to 
prevent the city from entering into a contract 
to furnish municipal services to the housing 
authority, but the supreme court on October 12, 
1938, held valid the state housing law which 
gives cities this power. The court thus followed 
the decisions of the highest courts of the states 
of New York, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Pennsylvania, and 
Florida in upholding similar housing statutes. 


Regulating Hours of Business. The following 
cities have ordinances which prohibit the sale 
of meat and groceries on Sunday: Seattle and 
Spokane, Washington; Wichita, Kansas; Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Augusta, Georgia; Birmingham and 
Mobile, Alabama; Durham, North Carolina; 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Subway for Chicago. Chicago has received a 
PWA grant of $18,000,000 for construction of a 
subway which will cost $40,000,000. The city 
has promised to put through a unification ordi- 
nace covering all surface, elevated, and bus serv- 
ices, and the unified transit company will pay a 
certain share of its gross receipts to the city. 


Regulating Pedestrians. No less than 67 cities 
have some form of pedestrian control regula- 
tions, according to a recent survey made by the 
American Automobile Association. These have 
taken the form, in the main, of laws prohibiting 
jay-walking or laws requiring pedestrian observ- 
ance of stop-and-go signals. 


Safety Vests for Traffic Officers. Traffic offi- 
cers on night duty in Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
will wear safety vests which have reflector but- 
tons to make the officers visible. The idea has 
been patented and vests will be manufactured 
by a Bridgeport concern for sale to police de- 
partments elsewhere. The Bridgeport police de- 
partment will receive a royalty. 




















Recent City Manager Appointments 














William J. Deegan, Jr.—Appointed city 
manager of Fernandina, Florida, on October 
1, 1938. Born in Balbec, Indiana, on April 
11, 1908. Education: studied civil engineer- 
ing for two years at the University of Florida 
and the University of Wisconsin. Experi- 
ence: assistant city engineer, SE; 
Miami Beach, 1936-37; region- 
al plan engineer for Dade 
County, Florida, three months 
in 1937; city plan engineer and 
accountant, city of Fernandina, 
Florida, October, 1937, to time 
of appointment as manager. 

L. L. Kincaid. —Appointed 
city manager of Burkburnett, 
Texas, on November 1, 1938. 
Born in Boliva, Missouri, Au- 
gust 10, 1896. Education: four 
years of college work in busi- 
ness administration, Southwest- 
ern College, Weatherford, Okla- 
homa. Experience: part owner 
and manager, dry goods store, 1918-30 and 
1932-36; vice-president, First National Bank 
of Burkburnett, 1930-32; manager, Famous 
Store, Burkburnett, 1936 to time of ap- 
pointment as city manager of Burkburnett, 
Texas. 

Merrill D. Knight. — Appointed city 
manager of Norton, Virginia, on August 16, 
1938. Born in Rockville, Maryland, on June 
19, 1899. Education: B.S. degree in mathe- 
matics, 1919, Washington College, Chester- 
town, Maryland. Experience: director of pub- 
lic works, Lynchburg, Virginia, 1926-35; 
district supervisor of employment, WPA, 
Roanoke, Virginia, 1935 to time of appoint- 
ment as city manager of Norton. 

Chester B. Lewis. — Appointed city 
manager of Mangum, Oklahoma, on Septem- 
ber 1, 1938. Born on January 17, 1904 at 






M. L. WHEELER 


Enid, Oklahoma. Education: two years at 
the University of Kansas and extension 
courses from Harvard University. Experi- 
ence: assistant city engineer, Enid, Okla- 
homa, 1927-33; geologist, Eason Oil Com- 
pany at Enid, 1933-35; city engineer, Enid, 
Oklahoma, 1933 to time of ap- 
pointment as city manager of 
Mangum. 

Ross P. Reagan.—Appoint- 
ed city manager of Gainesville, 
Texas, on November 1, 1938. 
Born at Harleton, Texas, on 
March 5, 1889. Education: at- 
tended Sam Houston Normal 
College for three years. Experi- 
ence: in the teaching profession, 
1910-18; mercantile business 
for self in Grandfield, Oklahoma, 
1919-25; city manager, Grand- 
field, Oklahoma, 1925-29; and 
city manager, Burkburnett, 
Texas, from May, 1929, to date 
of present appointment. 

Marvin W. Reed.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Coronado, California, on October 1, 
1938. Born at Auxvasse, Missouri, in 1904. 
Education: two years of college, with major 
in engineering. Experience: employed by 
California State Highway Commission, 1930- 
32; inspector, city of Coronado, 1932 to 
time of appointment as manager. 

M. L. Wheeler.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Phoenix, Arizona, on October 18, 
1938. Born in Georgia on September 7, 
1899. Education: B.S. degree in civil en- 
gineering, 1920, Georgia School of Technol- 
ogy. Experience: office manager, United 
Verde Copper Company, Clarkdale, Arizona, 
1922-33; and secretary, Arizona Highway 
Commission, from 1933 to time of appoint- 
ment as city manager. 


O F the 84 city manager appointees of 1937, 26, or 31 per cent, resided outside the 
city at the time of appointment. Seven of the ten cities which appointed their first 
managers in 1937 went outside the city, four of them selecting men who had already 
acquired experience as city managers. Of the 120 cities and counties in which the 
council-manager plan was made effective during the years 1929 to 1937 inclusive, 81, 
or 68 per cent, appointed out-of-town men as their first managers. 
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The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 











APPRAISAL Form FoR LocAL HEALTH Work. 
Committee on Administrative Practice, 
American Public Health Association, 50 
West 50 Street, New York. 1938. 185pp. 
This important new appraisal form replaces 

the separate forms for city health work and 
rural health work which were first issued in 1925 
and 1927 respectively. The Appraisal Form is 
primarily a measuring rod for community health 
services covering certain typical sample activi- 
ties. Through the use of the carefully arranged 
survey schedule, the principal health problems 
of the community are brought to light and de- 
fined. 


Pusiic WELFARE ADMINISTRATION. By 
Marietta Stevenson. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York. 1938. 
352pp. $3.00. 

Written for the American Public Welfare As- 
sociation, this book presents a design for public 
welfare administration based on the best experi- 
ence known to date. The book is divided into 
three parts: The Expanding Field of Public 
Welfare, Present Organization of Public Wel- 
fare, and Administrative Principles and Prob- 
lems. The last part includes such chapters on 
public welfare administration, problems of or- 
ganization, administrative management, person- 
nel administration, federal and state supervision 
over local administration, and financial planning 
and management. 


EpUCATION FOR AMERICAN LiFE: A New 
Program for the State of New York. By 
Luther H. Gulick. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 330 West 42 Street, New 
York. 1938. 167pp. 

This volume summarizes in simple terms the 
essential conclusions and the specific recom- 
mendations growing out of the three-year In- 
quiry of the Regents of the University of the 
State of New York into the Character and Cost 
of Public Education in the State of New York. 
The first part of the book presents the findings 
of the Inquiry and the second part deals briefly 
with three important aspects of the study: dis- 
trict organization, the state education depart- 
ment, and costs. This volume should be of 
great interest to officials and others who are 


interested in improving the administration and 
financing of education. The detailed analyses 
and suggestions of this broad study are set forth 
in ten supporting volumes. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON PLANNING. 
1938. American Society of Planning Offi- 
cials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1938. 
210pp. $2.00. 

This book contains 13 committee reports on 
such subjects as urban land policies, traffic 
studies, and improvement programs, and a sum- 
mary of the discussion at the 1938 planning 
conference on each report. 


SELECTED PROCEEDINGS OF THE SIXTH AN- 
NUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL Asso- 
CIATION OF HovusINc OFFIcIALs. The 
Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
1938. 35pp. 50 cents. 

In addition to recent developments in housing, 
this report contains summaries of the confer- 
ence discussions on local authority organization 
and procedure, public relations, housing stand- 
ards and costs, housing management, demoli- 
tion, and using housing surveys. 


THE AMERICAN Po.iticiANn. Edited by J. T. 
Salter. The University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 1938. 
412pp. $3.50. 

This volume presents 19 biographical sketches, 
13 of which are concerned with representative 
politicians, many of whom are “likely to be in- 
creasingly important in the days ahead.” The 
list includes three mayors: La Guardia of New 
York, Hoan of Milwaukee, and Wilson of Phila- 
delphia. The book makes interesting reading 
because of the lifelike portrait that each sketch 
presents. 


How To Promote CoMMUNITY AND INDUs- 
TRIAL DEVELOPMENTS. By Frederick H. 
McDonald. Harper and Brothers, 49 East 
33 Street, New York. 1938. 260pp. $3.00. 
This book shows the civic leader how his 

community can benefit from the location and 

development of new enterprises. It deals with 
the sound planning of community growth as 
affecting the location of industry. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. By W. Reed West. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 816pp. 1938. $5. 

GOVERNMENTAL PLANNING MACHINERY; A CoM- 
PARATIVE StuDYy. By Sir Henry N. Bunbury. 
Public Administration Service, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 1938. 25pp. $1. 

MUNICIPALITIES AND THE LAw IN ACTION. 
(Proceedings of the midyear meeting of the 
National Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
1938.) Edited by John A. McIntire and 
Charles S. Rhyne. The Institute, 730 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 1938. 222pp. $3. 

A MunicrpaAL LABoR RELATIONS BOARD FOR 
CINCINNATI; A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF EXPERI- 
ENCE IN OTHER CITIES AND A RECOMMENDED 
Pian. Cincinnati Bureau of Governmental 
Research, Inc., Leverone Building, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 1938. 38pp. $1. 

POPULATION PROBLEMS. National Resources 
Committee, Washington, D. C. July, 1938. 
28pp. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE First ANNUAL CONFER- 
ENCE OF THE WESTERN GOVERNMENTAL RE- 
SEARCH ASSOCIATION. Bureau of Public Ad- 
ministration, University of California, Berke- 
ley. 1938. Variously paged. 

PusLiciry TECHNIQUE FOR CITIZEN GROUPS. 
New York Bureau of Governmental Research, 
20 Jay Street, Schenectady, New York. 1938. 
8pp. 

SUGGESTED PROCEDURE FOR POPULATION STUDIES 
BY STATE PLANNING Boarps. (Rev. Ed.) 
July, 1938. National Resources Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 87 pp. 


FINANCE 


COMPLETE MANUAL FOR THE GUIDANCE OF TAX- 
PAYERS IN FORMING AN ORGANIZATION AND 
In ConpucTING Its Arrairs. Taxpayers As- 
sociation, Trenton. 1938. 22pp. 

MUNICIPAL INSURANCE COSTS AND PRACTICES 
IN TWENTY-TWO WISCONSIN MUNICIPALITIES. 
By Hilliard B. Wilson. American Municipal 
Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
1938. 12pp. (Reprinted from The Municipal- 
ity, November, 1938, p. 186-98.) $1. 

PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN THE FINANCING OF 
RETIREMENT PENSION Funps. Institute of 
Government, University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles. 1938. 14pp. 

RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OF OREGON COUN- 
TIES, 1928-37, WiTH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
THE Cost oF PUBLIC WELFARE AND ITs RE- 
LATION TO CouNTY FINANCES. Bureau of 
Municipal Research, University of Oregon, 
Eugene. 1938. Variously paged. 

RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY ASSESSMENT IN INDI- 
ANA. Indiana Inter-Organization Council, 525 


Meridian Life Building, Indianapolis. 1938. 
73pp. mimeo. 

Your Taxes. Twentieth Century Fund, 330 
West 42 Street, New York City. 1938. 48pp. 
10 cents. 

PERSONNEL 


EDUCATION AND THE CIviIL SERVICE IN NEW 
York City. Wallace Sayre and Milton Man- 
dell. United States Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 15 cents. 

FORMAL PROFESSIONAL QUALIFICATIONS OF 
Jupces. American Municipal Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1938. 15pp. $1. 

A Merit SystEM FoR ScHoots. Personnel 
Commission of the Los Angeles City Schools, 
Los Angeles, California. 1938. 24pp. 

SALARIES OF MUNICIPAL OFFICERS FOR REPRE- 
SENTATIVE CITIES AND POSITIONS IN WASH- 
INGTON. Association of Washington Cities, 
University of Washington, Seattle. 1938. Spp. 

THE SENIORITY PRINCIPLE IN EMPLOYMENT 
RELATIONS. Industrial Relations Section, 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. 
May, 1938. 3lpp. 50 cents. 

SuRvVEY REPORT ON MUNICIPAL PENSION PRO- 
GRAMS. By Edward J. Green. McCready 
Pension Engineers, Inc., Merchants Bank 
Building, Indianapolis. 1938. 16pp. $3.50. 


PLANNING 


THE Economics oF HIGHWAY PLANNING. (Re- 
vised edition September, 1938). By C. B. 
McCullough and John Beaky. Oregon State 
Highway Department, Salem, Oregon. 471pp. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE PAciIFIC SOUTHWEST 
PLANNING CONFERENCE, SEPTEMBER 9 AND 
10, 1938. National Resources Committee, 
Region 8, 303 Mercantile Building, Berkeley, 
California. 1938. 80pp. 

ZONING IN CUYAHOGA COUNTY; REGULATION OF 
RESIDENTIAL BuILpincs. Regional Associa- 
tion, West Mall Drive, Cleveland, Ohio. 1938. 
12pp. 

POLICE 


MILWAUKEE’s POLICE DEPARTMENT. Citizens 
Bureau, 125 East Wells Street, Milwaukee. 
September, 1938. 16pp. 

Rapio SERVICES AVAILABLE TO PoLice & FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS. Federal Communications Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. 1938. 14pp. 


HOUSING 


HousIncG IN PITTsBuRGH, 1934-1937. Pittsburgh 
Housing Association, 519 Smithfield Street, 
Pittsburgh. 1938. 30pp. 25 cents. 

REPORT AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE Com- 
MITTEE ON New Howusinc. Citizens’ Hous- 
ing Council, 470 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. June, 1938. 19pp. 
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Wuy Pusiic HousiInG; QUESTIONS AND AN- 
SWERS. Los Angeles Housing Authority, Los 
Angeles, California. 1938. 11pp. 


HEALTH 


Group HospitaLizATION: A Report oF Ex- 
PERIENCE. Bureau of Medical Economics, 
American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 1937. 296pp. 

You AND Your Hospitats. Ryllis Alexander 
Goslin and Omar Pancoast Goslin. Hospital 
Survey for New York, 370 Lexington Avenue, 
New York. 1938. 59pp. 


LIBRARIES 


TuHeE LIBRARY AND THE Rapio. Faith Holmes 


Hyers. University of Chicago Press, 5750 
Ellis Avenue, Chicago. 1938. 100pp. 75 
cents. 

Liprary Service. C. B. Joeckel. Advisory 


Committee on Education. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 1938. 107pp. 


15 cents. 
WELFARE 


Op AcE PENSIONS IN CoLorADO. By Don C. 
Sowers. Bureau of Business and Government 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


Research, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colorado. 1938. 25pp. 

PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT SERVICE IN THE UNITED 
StTaTes. By R. C. Atkinson, L. C. Odencrantz, 
and Ben Deming. Public Administration 
Service, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1938. 
482pp. $3.75. 

REPORT ON PROGRESS OF THE WPA ProGRAM. 
WPA, Washington, D. C. 1938. 147pp. 

TABULAR SUMMARY OF STATISTICS OF PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE UNDER THE SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACT FOR THE CALENDAR YEAR 1937. Bureau 
of Research and Statistics, Social Security 
Board, Washington, D. C. 1938. 52pp. 15 
cents. 

TENURE, TRAINING AND COMPENSATION OF DE- 
TROIT SocIAL WorKeErRS. Cecile M. Whalen. 
Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research, 
5135 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 1938. 
68pp. 75 cents. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS FOR PUBLIC WorKS 
CONSTRUCTION: J—SEwers. American Pub- 
lic Works Association, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. 1938. 69pp. $1. (Covers every 
phase of sewer construction.) 











Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 














POSITIONS OPEN 


FEDERAL AGENCY. Director of Public Safety 

Work. Duties consist of planning and di- 
recting matters pertaining to crime prevention, 
police protection, accident prevention, fire pre- 
vention and protection, supervising training pro- 
grams, etc. Qualifications include knowledge of 
principles of public administration and experi- 
ence of a research or administrative nature in 
police and fire department administration. En- 
trance salary is $3,500 a year. Applications 
should be sent to PuBLic MANAGEMENT, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 


APPOINTMENTS 


LyMAN S. Moore, assistant director of train- 
ing of the Institute for Training in Municipal 


Administration conducted by the International 
City Managers’ Association, has been appointed 
consultant in public service training with the 
United States Office of Education in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Mr. Moore will assist states in mak- 
ing plans for public service training programs 
designed to qualify for federal aid. 

Paut E. MALone, formerly on the staff of the 
Illinois State Tax Commission and later instruc- 
tor at Miami University, has been appointed to 
the staff of the Division of Social Research of 
the WPA in Washington, D. C. 

Lewis B. Sims, formerly examiner with the 
United States Civil Service Commission, has 
been appointed technical assistant to the chief 
statistician, C. E. Rightor, in the Division of 
Financial Statistics of States and Cities in the 
United States Bureau of the Census. 








Burroughs 













ai 
MUNICIPAL 
ACCOUNTING 


Burroughs has made an intensive 


study of municipal accounting, 
and has developed many new 
machines and features affording a 
wider range from which to select 
the method best suited to the 
requirements of all municipal de- 
partments. The Burroughs repre- 
sentative is fully qualified to 
discuss these new developments 
with you, and to show how other 
municipalities are using them to 
advantage. For complete informa- 
tion, call the nearest Burroughs 
office, or fill in and mail the cou- 
pon below. 


| Governmental Division 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
| 6762 Second Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 


I have checked below, the subjects on 
which I would like complete information. 


b:0 20 30 40 30 60 
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| Name 











* Title 








A few of the accounting jobs on 
which Burroughs can help you 


BUDGET CONTROL AND FUND ACCOUNTING 

Burroughs provides methods for preparing 
prompt reports and statistical data on com- 
parable forms so that officials can make 
quick checks against income and expense 
estimates and reports of previous periods. 


TAX ACCOUNTING 

On current or delinquent taxes, local im- 
provements, billing or collecting, tax re- 
ceipting, balancing tax collections—or any 
other phase of tax accounting —Burroughs 
offers many plans. 


STORES RECORDS 


Burroughs can assist you to provide a daily 
control of stocks on hand, available and 
reserved, with perpetual balances of quan- 
tity and value, and a complete analysis of 
materials charged to various departments. 


PAYROLL AND CHECK WRITING 


Burroughs combines all payroll records 
into one writing, providing a record of each 
employee’s earnings, departmental payroll 
costs, and classified personnel statistics. 


PURCHASE AND PAYMENT RECORDS 


Burroughs plans provide information as to 
amounts due vendors, purchase orders out- 
standing, and records of purchases by com- 
modity classification and sources. 


TAX RECEIPTING AND CASH CONTROL 
Burroughs offers a machine that prints on 
the receipt the serial number, tax bill or 
property description number, date, amount 
of payment, and cashier identification— 
affording maximum protection to clerk, 
collector and city. 






THIS COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS 





ON ANY OR ALL OF THE ABOVE SUBJECTS 
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Keep Municipal Wise By Reading 


The Municipal Year Book, 1938. This fifth issue of the only general yearbook for 
American cities contains a vast amount of up-to-date information about all of the 1,809 
cities over 5,000 population. The five sections are: Municipal Administration, Govern- 
mental Units, Municipal Personnel, Municipal Finance, and Sources of Information. 
1938. 619pp. $5 postpaid. 


Measuring Municipal Activities. This treatise discusses means of measuring the 
administrative results of 11 chief activities of local government and contains 29 sug- 
gested model monthly forms for reporting the essential data. 1938. 102pp. $2. 


Government in Small American Cities. A statistical report containing personnel and 
financial data for cities between 5,000 and 10,000 population. 1938. 35pp. $2. 


Specifications for the Annual Municipal Report. Suggested topics and units of 
measurement for reporting each activity. November, 1938. 15pp. 50 cents. 


The Parking Problem in Central Business Districts. With special reference to off- 
street facilities. December, 1938. 28pp., tables, charts. $1.00. 


Recording Council Action in the City Clerk's Office. A guide for city clerk . 
September, 1938. 72pp. $2. 


What the Depression Has Done to Cities. An appraisal by leading authorities cs 
the effects of the depression on municipal activities. 1935. S7pp. $1. 
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